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) ‘6 W, 99 The late President Roosevelt was the country’s first chief 
we ‘than FL YING : HITE HOUSE executive to use air transportation. The immortal FDR 
“4 pos first used the air lines when he flew from Albany, N. Y., to Chicago on July 2, 1932, to accept the nomina- 
ee tion as the Democratic candidate for president of the United States. The plane used on this history-making 
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flight was a Ford tri-motor. Since that time he flew approximately 25,000 miles. The late President was a 
staunch and devout friend of the air line pilots, and he never went aloft unless one of them was at the 








1f——the controls. The captain of the “Flying White House,” Lt. Col. Henry T. Myers (left), is a veteran air line 
ar. Tae pilot and one of the earlier members of the Air Line Pilots Association. His crew, |. to r., next to the 
f build- lieutenant colonel is Capt. Elmer F. Smith, Maj. Theodore J. Boselli, Master Sgt. F. S. Willard, Master 
Sgt. Charles A. Horton, Master Set. F. A. Winslow, and Tech. Sgt. R. W. Robitaille. RIGHT: President 
aie 3 | Truman waves a cheery good-bye as he enters the “Flying White House” at the Washington National 
, ee rag Airport, Washington, D. C., for an air journey to some faraway point. It’s a break for air transpor- 
_ soa tation, particularly at the present stage of its development, to have air-minded presidents, and a mark 
; se of distinction par excellence for the air line pilots to fly the Presidents of the United States. 
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With few exceptions, entirely 
too little consideration is given t 
details of cockpit arrangement. 
Several aerodynamically efficient 
transport airplanes with excellent 
characteristics of stability and 
Bore maneuverability have been mad 
FACILITIES nightmares to the air line pilot 
WS because the ‘office’ was thrown 
together with little or no thought 
to vision, ease of operation ant 
accessibility of controls, proper 
(Continued on Page 7, Col. 1) 
An article entitled, “The 
Sixth Sense,” which appeared 
in the August issue of “Air 





—UAL Photo 
Yes, that’s what the happy expressions of these returning-from- 
active-service UAL pilots reflect and much more realistically 
They are, l. to r., Flight Captains Norman F. Timper, who was assigned to various 





YA MAN, FEELS GREAT! 


than just words. 
ATC bases in England, Ireland, and Scotland as a lieutenant colonel in the Army Air Forces; Edward 
F. Cullerton, who was a lieutenant colonel with the 52nd Troop Carrier wing in the European theater; 
and First Officer Winfield H. Lippincott, who was a major stationed with the ATC in Iceland, Burma, and 
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WHO MAY |@ the Azores. Scenes like this are being enacted today all over the country on all of the air lines. Air line 
EDLAR, 24, § pilots are taking off their proud wartime olive drabs and are putting on their working clothes—the uni- 
HICH HAD] forms of their respective air lines that are to each of these returning veterans the “best damn air line 


N’S LAKE,§ in the world.” 








Transport” magazine, had this 
to say about the proposal that 
Civil Air Regulations be modi- 
fied that landing distance 
and other rules, including those 
pertaining to engine-out per- 
formance of transport aircraft, 
be used rather than a fixed 
stalling speed: 

“THE AIR LINE PILOTS 
ASSOCIATION FEELS (AND 
WE DON’T BLAME DAVE 
BEHNCKE) THAT IT WOULD 
BE UNFAIR TO THE BOYS 
WHO SIT UP THERE WITH 
PASSENGERS AT THEIR 
BACKS AND GASOLINE IN 
THE WINGS TO AGREE 
THAT A MINIMUM STALL- 
ING SPEED SHOULD’ BE 
ELIMINATED FROM THE 
REGULATIONS.” 


so 








it, 





LATE NEWS. 


Airborne 


The story of Britain’s newest 
airborne twins was told recently 
in a British Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion appeal for maternity hospital 
funds for a Glasgow, Scotland, 
hospital. One day last summer a 
woman climbed into an air am- 
|bulance at Stornoway, Scotland, 
to be rushed to the Glasgow hos- 
pital, the broadcast said. As the 
|airplane approached the city, a 
| baby was born, followed soon 
| after by another. This is the third 
| case of twins born in the air on 
the records of the hospital. 








Rough 


Foreign-owned aviation faces a 
rough future in South America. 
Most South American countries 
are grimly determined that here- 
after all public utilities, mineral 
exploration, and _ transportation 
services will be domestically con- 
trolled, according to Ernie Hill of 
the Chicago Daily News Foreign 
Service. 
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“Public Safety calls for pilots of high character 
and great skill. The occupation is a hazardous 
one. Therefore, the law should provide for a method 
to fix maximum flying hours, minimum pay and a 
system for retirement or annuity benefits.’’ 

—Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


DUAL CONFUSION 











In the August issue of the AIR LINE PILOT an edi-| 


torial appeared entitled “FROM BAD TO WORSE.” This 
editorial pointed out the obvious trends of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and Civil Aeronautics Administration gen- 
erally to reduce air line safety. For a long time and par- 
ticularly during the war, the federal regulatory agencies 
for civil aviation and air line flying have been releasing a 
flood of proposals to reduce air safety, all of which have 
been bitterly objected to by the air line pilots. For these 
efforts the air line pilots have been criticized by certain 
of the civil air regulatory bureaucracy in Washington as 
objecting to everything and being old-fashioned. The an- 
swer of the air line pilots to this infamous slur is that if 
protecting the very foundation—air safety—on which the 
greatest air line network in the world has been built— 
from being torn down and trod underfoot is old-fashioned 
and backsliding—make the most of it. The air line pilots 
have no thought of retreating even one little bit in this air 
safety fight or slacking their efforts in any degree what- 
ever. 


The latest attempt of the CAA to reduce air safety is} 


| the delegates from abroad were in 


to force adoption by the air line industry and of the air 
line pilots, through the use of objectionable methods, their 
air traffic approach system coupled with the simultaneous 
use of the radio range frequency for voice air traffic con- 
trol and beam projecting purposes. In short, the use of one 
radio frequency on which is broadcast simultaneously, 
vital-to-air-safety radio range signals and a crowded chain 
of messages controlling air traffic involving air liners all 
flying in close proximity around airports is much the same 
as picking up one’s phone when someone else is already 
using the line and trying to carry on conversation. Here 
is what an air line pilot has to say about it, one who is 
actually flying the weather and not a member of the 
chair-borne air regulatory bureaucrats whose chain of 
air safety mistakes would actually be funny if they 
weren’t so serious: 


“My comments on the whole thing may be summed up| 


in one word . There was so much conversation going 
on and so much static it was almost impossible to read either 


beam or voice, and having to listen to all the constant chat- | 


ter while making an instrument approach isn’t exactly the 
proper way for a safe operation. As you well know, the filter 
switch hasn’t as yet been perfected and at its best is unre- 
liable.”’ 


The air line pilots’ recommendations to protect and | 
improve air safety are being ignored and the awful chain | 
of terrible air line accidents continue, while investigators | 
when the real | 


go on witch hunts chanting “pilot error’ 
causes stand out in bold relief and unmistakably in the 


forefront—indifference, politics, and bureaucracy in fed-| 


eral air regulatory control. 


IMPROVEMENT 


Dr. Edward P. Warner has left the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Some lament his leaving a $10,000 a year job for 
a new $22,000 position as head of the Interim Council 
of the Provisional International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion. 
tinct improvement for the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
that the filling of the vacancy he leaves presents a splen- 
did opportunity to enhance this improvement by appoint- 
ing the right man to fill the vacancy. 





—David L. Behncke 
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The air line pilots’ opinion is that his leaving is a dis- | 


A Boatload of Vodka and Caviar 


By DAVID B. KUHN 
Council No. 4, TWA 
Burbank, Calif. 

Question: ‘Daddy, what did you 
do in the last great war?” An- 
swer: ‘Well, son, I flew the del- 
egates to the San Francisco Peace 
Conference.” 

The answer 
too much to 
is a true one. 
to, and two weeks after 
toric gathering, all air lines con- 
verging on the bay city were load- 


may not sound like 
boast about, but it 
For a week prior 


ed to the gunnels with these free- | 


dom loving folks, much to the dis- 
gust of the war-weary veterans 
who had to give up their seats. 
Building of Charter Similar To 
Building of Babel Tower 

There were delegates from all 
over the world  bedecked in 
strange garb—and speaking strange 
tongues. To the man in the street 
(meaning working people), the ef- 
fort to establish a world charter 
was as great an undertaking as 
that of the Biblical Boys when 
they started the tower of Babel. 
More progress in our present day 
“pinnacle of peace’ was made, 
however, because of the interpre- 
ters. 
Molotov Came to “Talk For Joe”’ 

Molotov brought a boatload of 
vodka and caviar. Since Russia 
has been assuming the role of “Big 
dog gets the bone,” all eyes and 
ears were his when he mounted 
the speaker’s stand. Molotov said, 
“IT came here to talk for Joe.” 
Naturally, delegates perked up 
with chair-edge attention. Some- 
one asked, “What did Joe say?” 
With the usual lack of emotion, 
Molotov replied to the breathless 
throng, “Joe, he say ‘No.’” That 
broke up the meeting and all start- 
ed in on the vodka. In due time, 
of course, with concessions being 
made in the same directions lend 
lease flows, it was announced that 
we had gotten a great thing out 
of it. Speaking of lend lease, all 





pretty good shape. It is a com- 
fort to know that some lend lease 
has not been missent. 


Allah Be The Witness! 


hostesses were having a time get- 
ting everybody something to eat 
and warding off advances by those 
sons of the sand. They spent 
much time in the cockpit and la- 





_(Continued on | Page & 5, Col. 3) 


that his- | 





The Unexpected © 
Has Happened 





By AL BARLOW 
Council No. 57, UAL 


Burbank, Calif. 


The newly elected officers of 
Council No. 57, Burbank, Calif., 
called their first meeting recently 


with Lowell Heacock, chairman, 
presiding. Other newly elected 
officers are George Boyd, vice- 
chairman; Al Barlow, Don Mc- 


Bain, Bud Gurney, and Larry Let- 
son, councilmen. 

Council 57 has for some time 
been shy on news, but from now 
on, we will really dig and let the 
rest of the Association know 
what’s going on here. 

Jones and Hoffman Returned 

Our latest returned veterans are 
Lt. Col. Lenny Jones and Major 
Dick Hoffman. Lenny is really 
anxious to get back in the saddle 
—the reason obviously being that 


twin-engined desks are too slow. 
Dick Hoffman has been absent 
from United for several years 


due to his being with the Troop 


Carrier Command in the S. Pacific. | 
Being a native of southern Cali- | 
has bragged | 


fornia, your scribe 
about the beautiful 
as much as 
unexpected 
Chamber of 
him for this, 
persuasion, he finally 
Weather Bureau 
June. 
month—the weather 
for only seven days. 


weather here 
anyone else, but the 
has happened. The 
Commerce may hate 


got 
statistics for 
being clear 
This is an 


| all-time record for lousy weather | 


in Los Angeles. 
Bus Ratings as Side Lines 

Since the CAA suspended in- 
strument approaches at Burbank, 
we spend half our time on the air- 
drome buses trying to find an air- 
plane to fly. Several of the fel- 
lows here are considering getting 
their bus ratings just as a side 
line. 


The traffic situation is getting 


P . | quite serious in the L. A. area— 
It seems to be a quaint Arabian | 
|two and three-hour delays are be- 
custom that any female who serves | 


the male is his for the taking. The | 


coming an ordinary thing. This 
situation will be remedied in the 
near future by the combined co- 
operation of the air lines and the 
Airway Traffic Control. 

That’s all the news 
land of sunshine. . 


| month. 


NEVER MIND 500 ON TOP — 
VE GOT MY CFR GLASSES ON 
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but after hours of | 
the | 


It rained almost the whole | 








from the} 
- see you next | 




















“To fly West my friend, is a flight we 
all must take for a final cheek.’ 


Active Duty Air Corps 


Allen. K. N.—AA; gestine moet C.— 
UAL; Berger, H. A.—U Bow w. 
S.—EAL; Canton, C. EAL: Charleton, 
H. T.—AA; Darby, James E.—C&SAL; 
Davis, Wm. £E.—Continental;: Duke, 
Albert B.—EAL; Folkers, Harold 4I.— 
Braniff; Greenlee, Robert L. UAL; 
Herndon, Thomas—UAL; Jackson, Walter 
— TWA; McDowell, H. C. UAL; 
Mitchell, Hewitt F.—Coioniat; * Mostoiler, 


Charles—EAL; Nagel, John—Mid-Conti- 
nent; Nelson, Franklin S.—WAL; Peter- 
son, Warren — TWA; = Paul F.— 
EAL; Shater, George HS TWAS Skelly, 
H. J.—AA: Treweek, J. M.— 


Active Duty Naval , le 


Jones, John Paul—EAL; Knudson, Max 
—TWA; Roscoe, Thomas M. — EAL; 
Sparboe, Jerome H.—NW; Williams, 
oy W.—EAL, 


Active Duty Marine Corps 
Kimball, Waiter F.—TWA 


Active 
Accidental 
Adams, oe B.—UAL; Anderson, Lioyd 
ans Andert, Paul A.—UAL; Antonte, 
A; *Bamberger, T. L.— 
Barrett Joseph re jr. — PAA; a" 
John M., —AA; Bates, Clarence F.— 
NW; Bethel A. T.—TWA; Beindorf, Cc. 
Sigel UAL, i: & — Panagra; 
igelow — Bliven, ° 
NWA; Blom, Edwin W. — UA : 
w. o£ Bohnet, 
a". che 
—_ orchers, 
PAA; Bowen, J. EL. — TWA 
- — BA; Brandon, -_ 
UAL; *Brand, ie ag AA; Briggs, 
Francis W.—AA; *Brigman, R. M.—AA; 
Broghton, D. E.—UAL; Brown, D. W.— 
UAL; Brown, H. Babcock—NEA; Brown, 
+ Brunk, Paul S.—PAA;: 
Fred pox name a Co an) so 
oe s peste 
John A.—UAL. eundiiariates 
Carpenter, Bayard A.—AA; Chambertain, 
Cassius meng Christian, 1. J. 
NWA; Clark, .—Continental: Clay- 
ton R. C. = eee Cohn, Hanley G. — 
WAS; Cole, D. C.—UAL: Cooper, D. 1. 
;_ Cope, Alonzo — Marine Airways; 
ae ‘on. 
, Fran —WAL; Dall Benjamin 
H.—TWA-ICD; Davis, ‘alfred’ wet AL; 
. Douglas—EAL; DeCesare, Frank— 
Panagra; De Cesaro, Joseph 6.—UAL; 
Diltz, H. C.—TWA; Dietz, Stuart G.— 
EAL: Dietze, R. H.— AA: Dixon, An- 
drew, Jr. — DAL; Dryer, Dale F. —AA; 


Dunn, Stepehn M. — Panagra; Dyjak, R: 
J.—NWA, 
Spade Robert M.— 


R. G.—AA; Elzey, 
AA; “Enger, G. E.—NWA. 
Fey Howard—UAL; Fields, Glenn T.— 
*Fisher, John F.—NW: Fortner, W. 
Pe EAL Fuller, Ray E.—AA. 
Gambee, H. T.—TWA; Gay, R. A.—AA; 
eres Gordon W. — Panagra; George, 
Hal — TWA; *Gill, D. N. — TWA-ICD: 


Gillette. Morgan A. — TWA: Golden, 
Glenn — AA; Gower, Vernon 1. — DAL; 
Grover, R. Boyd—UAL. 


Haid, Arthur A.— NW; Hale, S. H. — 
EAL; Hallgren, W. A.—AA; Hart, John 
— NW; Hedenquist, W. A. TWA; 
Renton 4. —UAL; dae 
—AA; fielbrook. Clyde M 
beck, PAA; 
TWA; gy P. P.—TWA; Hunt, E.— 
AA — Inman, Rodger R. — TWA-ICD: 
Inman, W. B. EAL; Ireland, Baxter 
L.— Continental; Jackson, W. — TWA; 
Stanley E.— CAL; Jamieson, 
Jones, H. H.—PCA; Jones, 
Vioyd E.— UAL; Jesselyn, John — PCA: 
“Jones, W. H.—UAL; Judd, 0. K.—PAA. 
Kelsey, Harold J.—AA; Kincannon, Ted 
N.—AA; King, George B.—PAA: King, 
J. O.—EAL; Komdat, Albert C.—EAL: 
Kroeger, John H.—PAA- Western. 
Lamb, Charles S.—UAL; Lewis, Harry C. 
— TWA; Livermore, Joo — NW; in, 
Edward 3. L; Lucas, Al — WAS; 
—_— ,Yerne—Ludington:; Lynn, Tohn B. 


George w. 
-—AA; Holsen- 
Holstrom, A. E.— 


damoliter. 
L.—E 


McAfee, SAA: McCauley, J. R. 
AA; *McLaughlin, Jj. J. 3 Me- 
Mickie, Harold—Panagra; Majors, R. R. 
—AA; Mallick, Forrest E.—UAL: Ma- 
mer, Nick B.—NW; arshal, Gerald V. 
—AA; pee Austin S.—UAL; Mar- 
tin, Karl R.—NWA; M B. D.—AA 
Colonial; ‘Winer H. — UAL; 
Mitchell, J. ; Montee, 
Ralph—TWA; Montijo, John G.—VAT; 
Morgan, Howard R. — TWA; Mossman, 
Russell C.—C&SAL 
Neff, Harold—UAL:; Noe, Earl J.—TWA; 
Norby, Raymond B.—NW 


w. a 
Olson, Ken- 
NW; *Onsgard, Alden NWA; 

Owens, Clifford P.—WAE. 

» A. N.—TWA-ICD; Paschal, _— 

Mgt “ Pediey, Charles F.—AA} ‘Pe 

J. —EAL; Person, Addison G.—PA 
Pickin, Garitagnes V.—UAL; Piciomeler, 


Harold E. — AA; Potter, Norman W. — 
UAL: Proebstle, R.—NWA; Pursley, C. 
H.—Panagra. 

Quale, R. ret 

Radoll, R. W.—UAL; Raley, R. J.—NW; 
“Repack, W. PCA; *Rhew, Jesse N 


Tt ; ° 

ween Riggs, Russell S.—AA; Robbins, 

a B.—AA; Rose, John A.—KLM: 
Reuseh, Chas. W.—NW; Ru H.—AA, 
vsaprpesf Herve: M.— TWA; Sandblom, 
J. V.—CP; Sandegren, Thomas E.—UAL: 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA; Scott, P. T. W.— 
TWA; Scott, Philip C.—UAL; Scroggins, 
Lowell V. — PCA; ere Eugene s.— 
NWA; Sharpnack, J. —UAL; Sheets, 
Don k.—Panagra; Re George C. 
—WAE; Smith, G. E.—TWA: Smoot, C. 
H.—Braniff; Snowden, J. P.—TWA; Stil- 
ler, Harry ‘A.—A A;_J. E. Stroud—AA; 
. Robert E.—Panagra 
. Harold R. — UAL; Terletzky, 
Leo — PAA; perry ra E. 
Thompson, A, R.— 
ert—Panagra. 
Underwood, ‘gor s L.—AA, 
Vance, Cla K. — UAL; Vanderbusch, 
R. E.— WA. 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL; Waldron, Joe—AA; 
Walker, M. A. PA Waliace, Clyde 
: *Wasil, Nicholas A.—TWA; 
Watkins, E. C.—AA; Weatherdon, Ed- 
win—AA; West, F. W.—NW; Whidden, 
—NEA; Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA; 
Wilson, W. C.—AA; Williams, Wayne C. 
—TWA; Williamson, P. B.—EAL; Wor- 
then, i, Wright, J. S.—TWA. 
Young, George E.—UAL. 
Zeer. Carl F.—C&SAL. 


: Sekt, Rob- 


Natural 
Blomgren, Lloyd !.—AA; Chiappino, L. 
J., TWA-ICD; Cochran, Robert M. — 


UAL; Colton, Ray—UAL; Currier, G. 4. 
— TWA; Fife, John A. *G 
Harley T.—TWA; 
. ‘Jamieson, Le- 
yg B.—EAL; 
L; Maguire, Richard 
Cc. — AA: McConaughey, Ira M. — AA; 
Nordbeck, H. T.— ;_Peterson, J. M. 
—NWA; Phelps, Henry T.—PAA; Schler, 


Tip—Delta; Swanson, Axel—AA; Taylor, 
¥, W.—NWA; Wittenberg, F. E.—UAL. 
Inactive 
Anderline, Frank W.; Ashford, Ted; 


Barr, Julius; Brown, W. Craig; Burford, 
Dean W.; Caldwell, G. Q.; Drayton, 
Chas. M.; Fisher, Alfred 0. F.; Huls- 
rt — ag W.3 
. L.; Jackson, L. A.; Judy, H. R.; 
J.; McMarkin, Richard | A.; 
; Mitchell, R. L.; oyes, 
O’Brine, Forrest E.; ormsbee, 
F.; Riddle, Glenn’ L.; Roulstone, J. J.: ; 
Rousch, Usher E.; Shelton, Boyd M.; 
Squire, J. P. L.; Stark, Howard C.; 
Tinkle, Howard A.; Van Alstyne, Hugh, 
Jr.; Veblen, E. H.: Walbridge, Donald 
.; Warner, Roy; Wheaton, Harold H.; ; 
Whittemore, Fred W.; Wolf, John F.; 
Willey, Sidney L.; Zimmerman, Harry J. 
Waiting List 
Brock, Wm. S..; Clark, W. H.; Kiser, 
Daniel; Langmack, David F. 
Unemployed 
Downs, Lloyd; Hays, George L.; Keadle, 
Floyd E.; Miner, R. 1.: Rhiner, L. R. 
onorary 
Brisbane, Arthur; Greene, Dr. 
Kelly, Hi Hon. Clyde; Rogers, will. 
© Apprentice Member. 
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LATE NEWS 








Continued from Page 1, Col. 5) 
.ussia 
Russia plans to establish an air 
» to the United States across 
stern Europe, Air Marshal As- 
hov, chief of the central ad- 
nistration of the Soviet civil air 
said recently in an article 
yadcast over the Moscow radio. 
disclosed that plans for the 
ther development of air lines 
made while the war was still 
and added: “Today the Soviet 
has air lines connecting Mos- 
to Berlin, Prague, Warsaw, 
harist, Sofia, Vienna, Budapest, 





grade, and Tehran. 


hrinkage 
The 


decline to about 


aviation industry 
a fifth of its 
Wilson, presi- 


postwal 


rtime size, E. E. 


t of the Aircraft Industries 
sociation and vice-chairman of 
United Aircraft Corporation 


ently announced in a radio ad- 
He predicted that the in- 
stry would require no more than 


} 0,000 workers instead of the 
| 000,000 employed at the peak | 
j war production. 

| 


uperiority 

Dr. Richard Vogt, chief aviation 
signer of Blohm and Voss, large 
imburg manufacturer of aircraft 
d submarines, says American 


® Superior to that of the Germans in 
many respects. He added, ‘‘Much 
' your country’s aeronautical 





y is due to the fact that your 
people spend far more money on 
‘xperimentation than we _ did. 


there are in Germany.” 


1 newspapers 
winner for his Tarawa campaign pictures, sent 
ves taken aboard the U.S.S. Missouri. 


ronautical engineering was far | 
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CUTS A RECORD TO SET A RECORD |\iMAB SERVICES | 














—Acme Photo 


a 


of Major Guy Cain, United Air Lines pilot on 


appeared in newspapers throughout 


when he piloted a C-54 Skymaster plane carrying 
e Japanese surrender from Tokyo to Seattle, Wash- 


of 21 hours and 40 minutes. Major 
set on the Pangborn-Hearndon flight 
1931. The Skymaster, which also car- 


roup of War Department correspondents, left Atsugi air field, 20 


stop at Adak, Alaska, and landed in 


the first new photos were left before | 


the Washington National Airport at 
picture was taken. It shows the Cali- 


United Press account of his flight. The film which 


first original pictures of the surrender 
Associated Press Photographer 


Shoot the Breeze 
But Not a Line 


“A lot of the army and naval 
air forces pilots see their future 
all set for them on their return 
to the states . . . commercial avi- 
ation,” writes Lt. Wallace W. An- 
derson, traveling secretary to 
ALPA’s President Behncke, who 
is now on military leave in India. 

“I’ve talked to quite a few of 
them,”’ Lieutenant Anderson adds, 
‘and in their faces is portrayed a 
feeling that 100,000 pilots will find 
immediately. I’ve tried to 
show them that the picture isn’t 
rosy it appears on the sur- 
face about 85,000 will be 
sadly disillusioned.” 


work 


as as 


Lizards, Ants, and Mosquitos 

In describing the living condi- 
tions in India, Wally says, ‘‘We’ve 
reached the simmering stage al- 
ready, and from what the natives 


tell us, we can expect to be par- 
boiled in early summer. Then 
come the welcome rains which, in 
24 hours, will have made them- 


selves extremely unwelcome. They | 


say the heat is so intense during 
the monsoon period that every- 
thing literally steams. 
wonderful country . . . full of ro- 
manticism and mysticism . 
ards, ants, and mosquitos, with the 
emphasis on the latter three.” 

| “Salute the Passenger,” 
Campaign Underway in RAFTC 

| Lieutenant Anderson also en- 
|closed a clipping from a British 
Service paper on the postwar plan- 
ning of the RAF Transport Com- 
mand, Britain’s biggest air line 
organization, which stated that a 
“Salute the Passenger’ campaign 
has been started in the RAFTC. A 
counterpart of our ATC, the 
| RAFTC pilots, navigators, and 


|senger planes to the continent 
|from certain English airfields 
| were issued a printed list of “do’s 
| and 


| persuade people, who may be trav- 


Ah, it’s a] 


. liz-| 


These conferences got sadee| 
way on the morning of September | 
13 at the Carlton Hotel in Wash- | 
ington, D.C. Present for the com- 
pany were TWA Lawyer W. N. 
Gorham, assistant to vice-presi- 
dent; H. H. Gallup, operations 
manager; R. S. Hogueland, assist- 
|ant to personnel director; W. G. 
Golien, supervisor of operations; 
and Robert Buck, assistant director 
of training. The pilots were repre- 
sented by Master Chairman W. F. 
Judd, Jr., of Local Council No. 3, 
TWA-Kansas City; Chairman R. M. 


| (Continued from Page 1, Col. 2) | 
ieee : 


Larson, of Local Council No. 24, 
TWA-ICD; Chairman R. G. Strait 
of Local Council No. 25, TWA- 
Chicago; Councilman N. A. Nilsen 
ind Chairman Russell Morris, of 
Local Council No. 2, TWA-New 
York; Councilman T. E. Moffitt, 
of Local Council No. 4, TWA-Los 
Angeles; David L. Behncke and 
Karl J. Ulrich, of ALPA head- 


quarters. 

| Good Progress Made on Confused 
| 1CD Pilot Problems 

| These negotiations 
| through September 13 and 14, and 
|the first matter disposed of was 
| the Special and Temporary Trans- 
| continental Passenger Operation 
| Agreement. 

Next, the conferees launched in- 
to the problems of straightening 
out the involved and confused ICD 
| pilot-company relations situation. 
| All this confusion had been in the 
| process of developing ever since 
|the beginning of the operation in 
February, 1942. It got off to the 
wrong-foot start on pilot-company 
relations and never got in step 
which is exactly what happens in 
|every case where system seniority 
| isn’t strictly adhered to and pro- 
visions of a pilots’ working agree- | 
ment are side-stepped. In any 
event, good progress was made, | 
and practically all of the trouble-| 
some difficulties on the ICD of| 
TWA were settled in Washington 
at the September 13 and 14 con-| 
ferences. 


extended 


| 


Second Series of Conferences | 
in Kansas City 

Before these meetings adjourn- | 
ed, another series of conferences 
was scheduled to take place in 
Kansas City on September 24, 25, 
and 26 to finish the work of sign- 
ing the Special and Temporary 
Transcontinental Passenger Opera- 
tion Agreement and to place the 
finishing touches on the supple-| 
mental agreement replacing ICD’s 
Letter of Agreement dated August 
8, 1942. These conference dates 
were later changed to take place 
on September 27, 28, and 29. They 
were held as scheduled. 

At this second series of con- 
ferences with TWA, the company 
conferees were Lawyer W. N. Gor- 
ham, assistant to vice-president; 
H. H. Gallup, superintendent of 
operations; Robert Hogueland, as- 


sistant personnel director; Robert 
Buck, assistant director of train- 
ing; and Otis F. Bryan, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of war projects. 


The pilot 
following: 


conferees included the 
Master Chairman W. F. 


eling by air today against their 
will, to go on flying after the war. 
“Missionary” Scheme 

Among the “do’s and don’t’s” 
in the RAF Transport Command’s 
new “missionary”? scheme are the 
| following: 

(1) On receiving your mani- 
| fest, contact your passengers per-| 
| sonally. Have a general chat with | 
|them on the flight. (2) After} 
| taking off, see that the cabin heat-! 
|ing is correct for the comfort of | 
|the passengers. (8) During the| 
| flight, if the conditions are suit- 
| able, go back and talk to the pas- 
|sengers at least twice during the 
ltrip. (4) If visibility is good, | 
| show them where you are on the| 
pews and point out towns and 
| places of interest including battle | 
(5) Don’t frighten pas- | 


areas. 


low or doing steep turns. (6) 
Don’t leave your passengers stand- | 
ing about near their aircraft not| 





2 | don’t’s” to create a real| knowing what to do. Go and talk| books”—accounting for all the 
there are many more wind tun-| peacetime air line atmosphere in| to them. 


els in America, for example, than| the transport command, and to| line.” 


(7) Don’t “shoot a 
(8) Don’t fly into bumps 
| if it can be avoided. 





| Pilots Decide to Invoke 


NV 





Judd, Jr., of Local Council No. 3,| 
TWA-Kansas City; Councilman R. | 
F. Brown and Chairman R. M. 
Larson, of Local Council No. 24, 
TWA-ICD; Chairman R. G. Strait, 
of Local Council No. 25, TWA-| 
Chicago; Councilman N. A. Nilsen 
and Chairman Russell Morris, of | 
Local Council No. 4, TWA-Los!| 
Angeles; Messrs. Behncke and 
Ulrich, of ALPA. 
The Association 
proceedings by presenting the com- 
pleted Special and Temporary 
Transcontinental Passenger Opera- 
tion Agreement fully signed by it. 
The company conferees stated that 


started these 


they would look over this agree- 
ment and, in all probability, return 
it to the Association in several 
days, bearing the company’s sig- 


natures, 


ICD Supplemental Agreement 


Discussed 
The next matter discussed was 
the supplemental agreement cov- 


ering the diminishing ICD opera- 


tion. At this point, the company’s 


chief spokesman, Attorney Gor- 
ham, stated that it would be all 
right to discuss the ICD supple- 


ment and to reach an agreement, 
if possible, on all the remaining 
points of difference therein but 
that the company would not sign 
this document until a supplemental 


agreement had been completed, 
covering the company’s planned 
international operation. By this 


action, Barrister Gorham repudiat- 
ed to a large extent what the com- 
pany had agreed to at the previous | 


|conferences in Washington, D. C., | 


on September 13 and 14. 


NMB Services on TWA 

Lawyer Gorham deadlocked these 
meetings, and the pilot conferees, | 
at a meeting held between them-| 


| selves in the afternoon of Septem- | 


ber 29 in the Continental Hotel in} 
Kansas City, decided to turn the} 
whole matter over to the National | 
Mediation Board. They decided! 
that the question to be submitted | 


to mediation should include the 
following: 

“The chief representative and 
|his associated representatives of 


Transcontinental & Western Air, 


THE KEEPER OF 





Here is a picture of one girl 
from whom, believe it or not, air 
line pilots DON’T like to hear, but 
whom the ALPA headquarters 
staff greets with open arms. She 
is KATHRYN HELEN MOLLER, 
ALPA bookkeeper, whose job it 
is to remind the Association mem- 
bers that “dues for — quarter are 
payable now,” and deliver the 
weekly pay checks to the members 
of the Headquarters staff. 
Ranking third 
ority at 


to 


highest in 


Headquarters, she is the 
third member of the ALPA ‘staff 
to be introduced to the air line 


pilots in our consecutive series of 
brief biographical sketches which 
appear monthly in the AIR LINE 
PILOT. 


Comes from the Boss’ Home State 


Miss Moller comes from the 
boss’ home state—Wisconsin. She 
was born and raised in Weyer- 


hauser, in the Badger State, where 
her parents and family still live. 
After attending grammar and high 
school in Weyerhauser, she went 
to Minneapolis, Minn., for one 
year of business training at the 
Minneapolis Business College. Kay, 
as she is best known by the rest 
of the ALPA staff, then returned 
to Weyerhauser, where she ac-| 
cepted a position as bookkeeper | 
for a retail hardware store. After | 
five years, however, she decided | 
to leave the old home town and| 
head for the big city—Chicago, 
where she has been ever since. At| 
first she was employed as a stenog- | 
rapher in a Chicago law office, but 
after one year she came to ALPA, | 
where she has been for the past | 


| other crew members operating pas-|sengers by flying unnecessarily four years. 
iperiority over Germany’s indus- | 


“Balances the Books” 
At ALPA Miss Moller has the| 
unenviable job of “balancing the | 





money that comes into or goes out 
of the Association’s treasury. Her | 
work involves taking care of all 


KED ON ICD SUPPLEMENT 


| posed amendments 


Three 


Inc. repudiated and broke their 
word of agreement on conference 
procedure, and the greater part of 
the Intercontinental Division of 
TWA supplemental agreement to 
which such representatives agreed 


at employment agreement negotia- 


tions at the Carlton Hotel in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on September 13 and 


14, 1945, given in the presence of 
many witnesses, and refused to 
sign the supplemental agreement, 


covering the company’s ICD opera- 
tions, at the 


in Kansas City on September 2 


why 


next negotiations held 


‘ 
28, and 29 and are apparently us- 


ing this refusal to sign the said 
supplemental agreement as pres- 
surize d influence and coercion 
against the Association re presen- 


tatives for the obvious reason to 
cause them to agree to what the 
company seeks to place in the sup- 
ple mental agreement covering its 
international ope ration which is 
not yet in existence. In short, the 


position of the Association, in this 


matter, is that the company has 
broken its word in these negotia- 
tions, demonstrated bad collective 
bargaining faith, and, therefore, 
under the circumstances further 
direct negotiations on the ques- 


tions in negotiation are obviously 
impossible.” 

The formal invocation, in this 
case, was dated October 1, 1945. 
Confer with MEC on AA in N. Y. 

ALPA’s representatives, Messrs. 
Behncke and Ulrich, had planned 
to meet with Penn-Central Air- 
lines on September 15, 1945, in 
Washington, D.C., to discuss pro- 
to this com- 
pany’s basic agreement. An un- 
avoidable change in the company’s 
schedule of activities caused them 
to request that this conference be 
canceled. Messrs. Behncke and 
Ulrich used this extra day in Wash- 
ington to good advantage working 
on a number of urgent Capitol 
City ALPA projects. They left for 
New York at 4:00 p.m. on Septem- 
ber 15 and went into conference 
with the Master Executive Coun- 
cil of American Airlines on Sun- 
day morning, September 16, for 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 5) 


ALPA DOLLARS 


the billings for dues, making out 
all the checks for salaries and the 
many other expenses accrued by 
the Association, typing, and short- 
hand. All her training and previ- 


° ” 





4 
OF 


' 
f 


be 


KATHRYN HELEN MOLLER 


ous experience is being used to 
the best advantage possible. 
A Good Gal to Have Around 

In her spare time, Kay likes to 
read, bowl, attend movies, play 
cards, and perhaps best of all, do 
little things around her own apart- 
ment to make it a more enjoyable 
place in which to live. Of slight 
build and medium height, Kay has 
brown hair and blue eyes. She is 
27 years old. Air line pilots can 
feel grateful that so responsible 
and capable a girl as KATHRYN 
HELEN MOLLER is willing and 
able to assume the responsibilities 
of ALPA bookkeeping. She is a 
real asset to ALPA, and her job, 
“Watchdog of ALPA’s Treasury,” 
isn’t always a pleasant one. She is 
deserving of the fullest coopera- 
tion of all Association members. 
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TEN YEARS AGO 


In a front page story in the 
September, 1935, ten-year-ago is- 
sue of the AIR LINE PILOT, the 
question of whether or not a per- 
manent ALPA Washington office 
should be established was dis- 
cussed at considerable length. 

On March 1, 1936, the Associa- 
tion rented office space in the Na- 
tional Press Building in the heart 
of official Washington where it 
has served, ever since, as a com- 
plete and efficient ALPA national 
listening post. Even now it isn’t 
ostentatious, but it is well manned 
by John M. Dickerman, A,LPA’s 
Washington representative, and 
his secretary, Elaine Prewitt. The 
records and files, legislative and 
otherwise, in ALPA’s Washington 
office rank among the most exten- 
sive in the air line industry. Like 
everything else about ALPA, its 
Washington office crawled before 
it walked. 

ALPA’s first efforts at Wash- 
ington representation date back to 
December 14, 1931, when an un- 
employed Pan American air line 
pilot, the late Frank Ormsbee, 
was sent to the Capitol City to 
sort of watch things for the air 
line pilots. Ormsbee had no office 
and maintained a few files and 
records in his apartment from 
which he carried on his work. 
Frank Ormsbee left the position 
of ALPA’s first Washington rep- 
resentative on September 3, 1932. 
He was replaced by Edward G. 
Hamilton on September 17, 1932. 

On December 9, 1932, Hamilton 
went to Washington as ALPA’s 
first full time Washington repre- 
sentative. Again, it was on a 
small scale basis and necessarily 
so because ALPA's finances were 
extremely limited. Hamilton car- 


ried on for some time from his 
apartment. A regular Washington 
office was acquired by the Asso- 
ciation in March, 1936, and has 
since been maintained continu- 
ously. 


Hamilton left ALPA on Novem- 
ber 1, 1941, and went to work for 
American Export Airlines. He was 
replaced by John M. Dickerman 
on May 24, 1943, who now doubles 
between Washington representa- 
tion duties and trouble shooter in 
the field. 


In a 
September, 


front page story in the 
1935, ten-year-ago is- 
sue of the AIR LINE PILOT, it 
was stated that ALPA had de- 
cided to maintain a permanent 
outpost in Washington. Every- 
thing up to that time had been 
temporary. In this ten-year-ago 
front page article President 
Behncke said: 

“If the 
just how 


average citizen knew 
much congressional ac- 
tivities had to do with his per- 
sonal welfare, he would un- 
doubtedly show much more inter- 
est in what takes place in Wash- 
ington when Congress is in ses- 
sion. It is surprising, however, to 
know that many good citizens of 


this country do not even know 
who their congressmen or sena- 


tors are or in what congressional 
or senatorial districts their homes 
and business activities are locat- 
ed. Many business concerns, as 
well as organizations representing 


various groups, have come to 
know and realize the tremendous 
importance of what Congress 


does. As a result, every group of 
any consequence has representa- 
tion in Washington in addition to 
the congressmen and_e senators 
from the locality of the interested 
parties. 

“These representatives are com- 
monly referred to as_ lobbyists. 
Lobbyists are divided into two 
classes, legitimate and _ illegiti- 
mate. The illegitimate group is 
made up of men who usually 
draw exorbitant salaries or as- 
tonishingly large fees in addition 
to almost unlimited entertainment 
expense accounts. These men are 
sent to Washington to gain their 
ends by lavish spending, main- 
taining expensive quarters, and 
everything that goes with this 
sort of thing. In other words, be- 
fore they start, they usually have 
instructions to accomplish their 
ends regardless. Much more could 
be said about illegitimate lobby- 
ing, but I think that all of us 
have enough imagination to real- 
ize what, in many instances, ac- 
tually takes place. 

“Legitimate lobbying is nothing 
more or less than fair, honest, 
and sincere representation of the 
problems of any particular group. 
Practically all of the leading 
workers’ organizations maintain 
one or more Washington repre- 
sentatives. These men make it 
their business to honestly and 
straightforwardly inform the law- 
makers of the problems of the 
workers they represent and urge 
that sound and constructive legis- 
lation be enacted.”’ 

ALPA’s Washington office, sim- 
ilar to Headquarters, is a beehive 
of activity. What is its prime pur- 
pose? To protect the interests of 
the air line pilots and to act as an 
important balancing wheel of the 
air line industry, particularly as 
to its air safety aspects. Certain 
gold-greedy people and factions in 
the industry are constantly at- 
tempting to put the almighty dol- 
lar ahead of the safety of the air 
line pilots and their precious 
eorgo, John Q. Public. The discon- 
tinuance of ALPA’s Washington 
office would mean the silencing of 
the voice of the air line pilots in 
the country’s key lawmaking city. 
A voice in Washington is one 
more of the many things that the 
Air Line Pilots Association mem- 
bers pay dues to maintain. IS IT 
A GOOD INVESTMENT IS A 
FOOLISH QUESTION. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


b 
; move 


IT’S A SWELL RECORD 


Washington is noted, 
miscellaneous collection 
things, for its humid, hot, and 
otherwise uncomfortable summer- 
time climate. This department is 
hereby launching a campaign to 
all Capitol City activities 
during the summer months to 
Asheville, North Carolina, or, as 
an alternate, somewhere in the 
woods of northern Wisconsin. All 
interested Chambers of Commerce, 
please take note! 

Speaking of heat, and who 
doesn’t, there was plenty of it on 
the aviation front in this city this 
month. The war news relieved the 
atmosphere of some problems but 
promptly kicked us in the face 
with a flock of new ones labeled 
with a big and forbidding word, 
“RECONVERSION.” 

ALPA Intervenes in Caribbean- 
Atlantic-National Acquisition 

The pros and cons of National’s 

application to acquire control of 


among a 
of other 


Caribbean-Atlantic were threshed 
out before the CAB examiner, 
24. Since this in- 


starting July 


XA 


k 
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From Washington Slipstream 





proper classes 
crafts of air 
tive bargaining 
poses 


and 


line labor for collec- 
voting pur- 
was begun before the Na- 


eng 


tional Mediation Board August 13, 


1945. In many respects this was a 
milestone in air line labor rela- 
tions because the decision of the 


Board will 


to 
The fundamental divergence 


try for some time come. 


undoubtedly chart the 
course of bargaining in the indus- 


of 


viewpoint centered around whether 


mechanics, 
fleet 
clerks, 


to consider 
gineers, inspectors, 
personnel, stock 

handlers, 
sonnel and others as one group 


Cal 


flight en- 
service 

‘0 
plant maintenance per- 


or 


as separate and distinct classes for 


bargaining purposes. Certain 


of 


the employees of American, Colon- 
ial, TWA, and PCA were involved. 


labor 
were 


The 
sented 
Engineers 


organizations 
the Air Line 


rep 


re- 


Flight 
Association (AFL), the 


International Association of Ma- 
chinists (AFL); Air Line Me- 
chanics Association (reported to 


be applying for CIO 


re, 


“AB 








affiliation) ; 


| dent, 


one 





handled on “mass representa- 
tion” basis. 
ALPA President’s Statement 
Following an analysis of specific 
instances of particular employment 
conditions requiring separate and 
sympathetic treatment by craft 
representatives, an extensive state- 
ment prepared by ALPA’s Presi- 
David L. Behncke, was 
presented to the Board. This state- 
ment, based on his 30 years’ ex- 
perience in aviation, nearly half 
of which was spent in the air line 
labor representing field, charted 


a 


the course for future proper repre- | 


all air line labor. 
the proponents of in- 
dustrial unionism attacked this 
statement and ALPA’s position 
viciously in both cross-examination 
and in their comments, it stood as 
of the few constructive con- 
tributions made at this extensive 
hearing. 

The unfortunate 
a proceeding is the 
National Mediation 
depend on the 


sentation of 


Although 


part of such 
fact that the 
Board must 
parties _ for the 
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| mand in Canada and Alaska by be e 


half years of flying as far 


north 


flown equaled 294° flights ar ound the 


cargo, have been carried over tl 
Air's northern operation. At the 
battles, which, while secondary 
right are two of the “civilian s 
Supt. L. D. Carlson, left 
sionally in addition to 
bound Aleutian chain. 


normal 
Bartlett « 


volved National pilots being called 


}upon to fly this over-water opera- 


|tion and 











Ted Baker’s “Buc- 

caneer Route” in this instance, as 
in many other employee-employer 
matters, had just about added the 
last straw to the camel’s back, 
ALPA intervened. (By the by, did 
you ever check Webster for the 
|meaning of “buccaneer?” Do it 
some time.) 

As might be expected, the two 
and a half hour cross-examination 
of National’s president by ALPA 
generated not only sparks and 
| flashes, but considerable heat to 
be added to Washington’s atmos- 
phere. In brief, in spite of the 
rolling barrage of objections by 
National’s three attorneys, it be- 
came evident that all was not 
sweetness and light in National’s 
labor relations. 

Counsels_ of 


since 


” 


the CAB have 
|recommended since the hearing 
|that, due to National’s actions 
effecting control of Caribbean—in | 
|fact prior to even applying for 
|CAB approval, under the Civil| 
| Aeronautics Act of 1938, it is not 
|in the public interest for the CAB 
|to approve the acquisition. 
National Mediation Board 

Air Line Labor Hearing 


e the 









in | 




















Discuss 54E Pay Rates | 
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the purpose of preparing for con- 
ferences with the company on the 
afternoon of the same day. 
Conferences Held to Establish New 
Rates of Pay for AA’s C-54Es 
These conferences were the first 


{to be held with American Airlines 


| mestic 


j}and G. 


-WAL Photo 

After four years of secrecy, information has now been made public 

on the vita. operations carried out for Army Air Transport Com- 

stern Air Lines and its splendid corps of air 1 ilots. During three and a 
6,150 tri 
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 ALPA members 


lower left is a 
of war 
aker 


are 


United Mine Workers, District 
and the Air Line Mechanics 
sociation, Inc. (Independent). 


ALPA States Views 


Aleutians, Western oe completed a tota 
] vice personnel 
the center 
ody Bartlett, pictured in the mid 
kpit, had to be waged agains 
10 played important roles in 


war 


At lower right is 


50; 
As- 


Intervening in the proceeding as 
the air line employee representing 
organization with the most exten- 
sive system of collective bargain- 


in the air line 
the most 


ALPA 


ing contracts 
dustry and 
in this field, 


in- 


experience 
endorsed the | 


position of the flight engineers in 


their 
a separate craft or class from 
chanics. ALPA then outlined 


request to be considered as 


me- 
for 


the National Mediation Board spe- 


cific reasons why flight crew m 


em- 


bers should be classified according | 


to crafts, separate and disti 
from ground personnel. It 
pointed out that adequate pre-| 


inct | 
was 


cedent existed in other transporta- 
tion enterprises as well as under 


the Railway Labor 
distinction between 
and non-operating employees. 
|Board was told that the 


Act for 


the 


operating 


The 


high 


pone of skills in the air transport 
industry was such that ‘industrial 


unionism,” 


wherein all employees 


are thrown together for bargain- 


|ing purposes, 
} 
| 


ests. 


cannot adequately 
or properly represent their inter- 
The problems and needs of 


A hearing for the purpose of! highly skilled workers cannot be 





The distance 


as well as 22,012,623 pounds of | 
above, oF Seti ; the 7 of Western 
st of one of the daily desk | 





r casud Ity, of typ 


facts upon which to predicate its | 
organiza- 


decision. Certain labor 


post storm. Upper 
1orthern operation: 
e carried occa- 
a plane heading out over the fog- | 


tions seeking to represent air line 
labor, in the first place have obvi- 


ously only 


the most sketchy ac- 


quaintance with the Railway Labor 


Act; 


gretted, is their utter 


knowledge about air line labor, of | 
what the various jobs consist, as 


| well as what air line labor thinks, 
wants, and needs. Consequently, 


such would-be representatives not 
only fail to represent the true pic- 
misrepre- 


ture but they actually 
| sent. 


Flight Engineers Score 


Before passing to another sub- 
it is only fitting to mention 
|the fine presentation of the flight 
Richard de 
| Campo, the heads up, on the beam 
president of the fledgling Air Line 
Association (No. 
This group has all 
the earmarks of a high type or- 
is 
important 
specialized element in the flight 
crew—especially is this true with 
respect to the newer four-engine 


| ject, 


| engineers’ case by 


Flight Engineers 
23387, AFL). 


their occupation 
a highly 


ganization; 
| emerging 


as 


equipment. 
Airport Users’ Conference 





by the National 


secondly, and more to be re-| 
lack of | 


An invitation extended to ALPA 
Aeronautics As- 


| ALPA Vice-President 
|}man H. 


| tion” 


officials for the purpose of estab- 
lishing new rates of pay for the 
company’s rebuilt Douglas C-54s 
officially referred to as C-54Es. It 
is the plan of American Airlines 
to utilize these planes on its do- 
air network until the new 
Douglas DC-6s are delivered. The 
C-54Es are not being purchasec 
by AA but have been acquirec 
from the government under a lease 
arrangement. The AA Pilots’ Mas 
ter Executive Council member: 
present at these conferences were 
J. B. Hay, H. F. Jenkins, Jr., anc 
Master Chairman J. F. Bledsoe, al 
of Local Council No. 60, AA-Trans 
oceanic; Chairman Victor Mille 
W. McHam, both of Loca 
No. 19, AA-Southern 
W. J. Hunter, of Loca 
No. AA-Memphis 
and Chair 
B. Cox, of Local Counci 
No. 31, AA-Burbank; J. M. Fuso1 
and Chairman David Harris, 01 
Local Council No. 39, AA-Chicago 
Chairman W. L. Swanger, of Loca 
Council No. 40, AA-Cleveland 
Chairman J. S. Hart, of Loca 
Council No. 6, AA-Boston; Chair 
man G. R. Shoemaker, S. E. Pang 


Council 
Chairman 


Council 35, 


burn, and D. S. Shipley, all o 
| Local Council No. 22, AA-Nevw 
York; Messrs. Behncke, Ulrich 


and Albright, of ALPA. The com 
pany was represented by Ralph S 
Damon, vice-president; C. Z. Ger 
man, manager of wage and labo: 
relations; E. M. Fitch, director 01 


(Continued on Page 5 








sociation to participate in an open 
forum discussion on the subject, 
Design and 


“Effect of Aircraft 
| Performance on Airport Construc- 
at the Joint Airport Users 
Conference held in the 
Hotel, 
21, was accepted. 
George McKee, of 
Local Council No. 
upheld the air line 
point in his usual 


First 
PCA 


pilots’ 
able mannet 


McKee presented as well the col- 
lective pilot opinion as set forth 
in a statement prepared by Head- 


| quarters. 

| Airport Plan Coordinating 

| Agency Suggested by ALPA 
One of the comments 


was Headquarters’ suggestion tha 


|ing agency, made up of 


Statler 
Washington, August 20 and 
Pilo’ 
pilots’ 
1, Washington, 
view- 


which 
touched off considerable discussion 


a really effective central coordinat- 
airport 
builders and users, be established 


ito bring order and common sens? 
| into airport planning and to pre- 


vent the continuation of the pre 
sent hit or miss method of cor 
| structing one airport according t 
|the whim or fancy of one grou 
and the next one according t 
some other scheme. 

ALPA’s stand at this confe 
ence provoked some rapid fin 
debate and the exchange of som 
verbal blows. It is to be hope 


jarred out of their seeming con 
|placency. ALPA’s Washingto 
representative seconded 


debate on airport legislation ar 
the necessity of resolving indu 


concerted action on the Hill. 

Warner to Resign CAB Post 
Edward P. Warner has a 

nounced his forthcoming resign 


Council of the Provisional Inte 
national Civil Aviation Organiz 
tion with headquarters in Mo 
treal. 
portunity of appointing to tl 
Board some person with a pra 
tical knowledge and 
which will fill a long-felt need 


this opportunity. will not be lo 





question. 


tion coincident with his electict 
to the presidency of the Interin 


This vacancy offers the op 


viewpoi! 
lim 
the Board. It is to be hoped that 
st 
and that President Truman wi 
be well advised in his selection. So} 
far no strong contender has been 
mentioned. Whether merit or poli- 
tics will prevail is the unanswered 


| 


that some of those attending were 


1 


McKee 
with a few remarks during the 


1 


try differences in order to secure 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 




















AERONAUTICAL DEVELOPMENT HI-LIGHTS 
nts, three of which are Riestented in the picture below: (1) The | 


In the 1930’s there were 


CA total enclosure cowl for air-cooled engines, looking not much | 
re impressive than an open barrelhead but of fabulous importance. 
». NACA cowling not only reduces the parasite drag of the engine 
illation which reduction permits higher speeds but the cowl also | ; A 
<es possible for better engine cooling. (2) The controllable pitch|number of problems, no council 
peller contributes approximately the same function to an airplane 


CONTROLLABLE-PITCH PROPELLER 


gear shift lever does to an automobile. = fl 
an airplane to alter LIFT and DRAG. Their installa- | 


yrporated it 





| 


notable aeronautical develop- | 


| 





1930's 


3) The wing flaps are 


permits aircraft to obtain maximum performance from a given 


r area. These three things were high lights incorporated in the pre-| [ o¢q] 


aviation picture. 


Now, in the 1940’s, of which we still have five years to go, we 
» the triology that will revolutionize the postwar air world. As il- 


rated below and listed as follows, 


there are: (1) The Gas Turbine 


vine, long in development and now appearing as a radical change 
the means of providing the thrust required for aircraft flight. 


The Laminar-Flow Wing (alias “Low Drag,” 


LAMINAR-FLOW WING 


g) contributing the feature 
stics to an airplane wing. 


azine, 


B. G. Seielstad, artist.) 


CONFUCIUS SAY 
“A safety device is only a safety device as long as it is not used. 
This arresting statement was addressed to Douglas engineers by 





s of good lifting and high speed charac- 
(3) New methods of constructing that 
_ or another future wing which will further improve aircraft. 

With the high lights of aeronautical developments in the 1930’s | 
1940’s mentioned in this article, the future for the 1950’s promises 
> even more interesting. 
(The above article appeared in the June, 1945, issue of Fortune 


and is reprinted here with the permission of the editors 


alias “‘High Speed” 


. Raymond, vice-president of engineering. Mr. Raymond cited de- 


x equipment as an example. Deicing 


equipment is a safety device 


yng as pilots avoid icing conditions, for then, when they inad- 
ently encounter ice, they have something to save them. If the pilot 


iosely flies under icing conditions, he depends upon his deicing 


em not only for his safety but for flight itself, and it becomes a 


tional part of the airplane. Its failure may represent the failure 


he entire airplane. 


Another illustration can be found in the history of the automo- 
Four wheel brakes were a safety device when first introduced ; 
were more than adequate for the speeds prevailing at that time. 
drivers soon drove faster because they could stop quicker and 


accident rate went up. 


From an Underwriter‘s AERO NEWS LETTER 


\A PILOTS’ MASTER COUNCIL MEETS 


ntinued from Page 4, Col. 5) 


onnel relations, ATA; W. H. 
r, assistant director of flight 
ations; Hugh L. Smith, vice- 
dent of operations; W. W. 


son, supervisor of manning; 
Harold Matheny, chief pilot. 
Shortage of Difficulties 

ie problems discussed at both 
erences of the AA Master Ex- 
ve Council on Sunday morn- 


ties of both the company and the 
Association caused these confer-| 
ences to be terminated on Monday, | 


| September 17, and another series | 


|immediate attention. 


nd with the company on Sun-} 


afternoon were, for the most} 


exploratory in character. 
e meetings revealed very 
kly that the only point that 


yone was in agreement on was | 


there 
ult 


shortage of 
be settled. 


was 
questions 


no 
to 


PA’s staff of representatives at| 
AA meetings was augmented|the afternoon of the same day, | ferences. 


Sunday morning by the Associa- 


’s statistician, Frank J. Al-| TWA’s New York terminal me-| same day, Mr. 


ent, 


mell, director of flight; Oliver | begin 


| change 


of conferences were scheduled to 
around October 1. This| 
in conference dates was) 
welcomed by ALPA representa-| 
tives as there was much unfinished | 
business with other company offi- | 
cials in New York which needed 


Many Meetings in One Day 

On the following day, Septem- | 
ber 18, Mr. Behncke met with | 
President G. T. Baker of National | 
Airlines to iron differences related 
to a flight scheduling :amendment | 
in this company’s agreement. Good | 
progress was made, and the differ- | 
ences were quickly resolved. On| 


Mr. Behncke met with a group of | 


| war? 


| can 


| air 


| pany’s newly leased C-54E equip- 


| grievance 
| Pilot McGann was 
| the company on July 23, 1945, and 


|of developing over a long period 
|of time. 


NEW COUNCIL OFF 


(Continued from Page 2, Col. 3) 





mented that these bearded boys 
were a far cry from Rudolph Val- 
entino in the “Shiek.’”” Well, what 
is to be expected in the time of | 
Allah be a witness! 
Council Keeps Ball Rolling 

Our new council setup is off 
with a bang—Captain Fred Austin 
being in the chairman’s seat of 
honor. He lost no time in 
lecting various committees to keep 
the ball rolling. With the pros-| 
pects of expansion so near, accom- | 
panied by more than the usual 


se- | 


afford to coast. In addition | 
to the committee meetings, the lo- 
cal council meets each month with | 
TWA operations officials to help 
iron out questions of policy and 
procedure attendant to running an 
line. The spirit of coopera- 
tion is most commendable on the 
part of the company, the same as 
it is of the pilots who have always 


shown it. No company can do 
anything but gain if it utilizes the 
|ideas of the boys who fly the 
| planes. 

zation problems. In the evening 
of the same day, he met with 
Chairman C. C. Spencer, Jr., of 


Council No. 29, American 
Export Airlines. Accompanying 
Spencer were Councilmen Emery 
Martin and W. A. Fariss of the 
same council. A number of Export 
pilot and copilot problems were | 
discussed including how, at some 
future time, the American Airlines 
and American Export pilots’ mas- 
ter seniority list might be merged. 
This problem is currently, strictly 
in an if-and-when status. Pilot | 
and copilot rates of pay and re- 
lated problems respecting the com- 


ment were also gone into quite 
extensively. 
Panagra’s President Roig and 
Behncke Confer 

On Wednesday, September 19, 
Mr. Behncke met with Harold J. 
Roig, president of Pan American- 
Grace Airways relating to a griev- 
ance case, arising out of the dis- 
charge of Panagra First Pilot 
Frank W. McGann, and a group 
on the same air line. 
released from 


filed a grievance on July 30. 
A group grievance filing followed 
on August 10, 1945. The latter 
grievance was based on a number 
of pilot-company relations differ- 
ences which had been in a process | 


Conference with Campbell 


President Roig was, as_ usual, | 
amiable and constructive in his| 


suggestions for a solution. He ar-| 
ranged a conference for the fol- | 
lowing day, September 20, be-| 
tween Panagra’s Vice-President | 
Douglas Campbell and Mr. Behn- 
cke. Campbell is a World War I 
ace who more commonly re-| 
ferred to as ‘Doug.’’ He was a| 
member of Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer’s famous World War I} 
“Ring in the Hat” Fighter Squad- | 
ron. His present assignment is in| 
Lima, Peru, and it was a lucky| 
coincidence that he was in New} 
York at this time. The conferences | 
between Behncke and Campbell} 
were productive of good results, 
and it was felt progress was made | 
in the direction of settling the dif- | 
ferences that existed between the | 
pilots and the company on Pana- | 
gra’s extensive air line network | 
operating up and down the west| 
coast of South America with its 
principal base at Lima, Peru. | 

On the same day, Mr. Behncke 
met with Pan American Airways 


is 


| Vice-President Franklin Gledhill 
| and 


Assistant to Vice-President | 
Jerome Fenton. Both the yy od 
and PAA home offices are in the 
Chrysler building in New York. 
War risk insurance of the Pan 
American pilots and copilots was 
a major subject of discussion. 
Many other problems were touched 
upon informally during these — 


During the afternoon of the | 


| chanics and answered a number of | with his good friend, Mayor F. H. 


A shift in the schedule of activi- | questions relating to their organi-| LaGuardia, of New York City. 


|for many struggling years, and it| 


| is, 


| Lloyd Olsen as first pilot check 


| chosen men cannot hold ALPA of- 


| retain them on active status unan-| 
| imously. 


| are two ways of doing things, the 


| study 
| left for mischief. 
|uous, the program should lessen 


Behncke visited | and 


Five 








It May Develop into 

a Guild System 
The supervisor of flying, Chief 

Pilot Paul S. Frederickson, is a| 

man who was a bulwark in ALPA | 


therefore, little surprise to| 
those who know him that he| 
picked the following as his assist- | 


ants: Captains Amos Collins and| 





pilots; Captains Woolsey, Kravitz, 
Gorman, Irwin, and Johnson as co- | 
pilot check pilots. His choice for} 
the most part would have been the | 


whole group. We regret that the| 


fices, but to substantiate our faith | 
in them and the approval of the 
chief’s choice, the council voted to} 


It may develop into a 
guild system. Who knows? 
“Senator” Medler Returns—Heads 
Pilot’s Pension Plan Committee 


Welcome back, “Senator”? Dan 
M. Medler, to our council and 
ranks. At the outbreak of the 


war, when our ALPA leaders were 
being snatched back to start the 
Army Air Forces flying, the “‘Sen- 
ator” was one of the first to go. 
His job has been to teach the 
technique on big planes all over 
the country. He must take per- 
sonal pride in today’s headlines 
relating the damage being done by 
superforts to the foes of the four 
freedoms. His tour of active duty 


may have had its effects on him 
in some respects, but not in his 
sense of humor. He has author- 
ized your scribe to say, ‘The 


Army ain’t what it used to be, and 
never was.”’ He also says, ‘There 


logical way and the G. I. way.” 
He likes the Army rule of: “If it 
is moving, salute it; if it does 


not move, pick it up; if it is too 
heavy to lift, paint it.” Well, he 
is back, and since ALPA’s Presi- 
dent Behncke and the “Senator” 


| have done quite a bit of collabo- 
| rating on a pilots’ pension plan, 


he’s the chairman of that commit- 
tee for Council No. 4. 
Copilots Have No Time 
for Mischief 

The copilots are only half ju- 
bilant over their new home study 
courses. The curriculum consists 
of everything connected with fly- 
ing plus a few extras. Navigation, 
radio, engines, instruments, mete- 
orology, en route procedures, and 


three or four CAR operations 
manuals are a few things to study 
in their spare time. With one 


hundred hours’ flying and this new 
course, there’s little time 
Although stren- 


the headaches come _ check-out 
time. Incidentally, the program is 
now to check out to captain status 
on the division over which the time 
was spent as copilot. That makes 
sense to us. 


Heading For “More Pay 


| With Shorter Hours” 


With the trend toward larger, 


Nothing of special importance was 
talked about. It was just a friendly 
visit. 

Messrs. Behncke, Albright, and 
Ulrich left for Chicago in the late 
afternoon of September 20 and 
arrived in Chicago the following 
morning. 

Christie Negotiates with NEA 

While all this was transpiring, 
Jack C. Christie, of ALPA’s Em- 


ployment Agreement Department, | 


was busy at Boston negotiating 


amendments to the Northeast Air- | 
lines Pilots’ Employment Agree- | 


ment. He arrived in Boston at 
8:00 p.m. on September 11 and 
completed his meetings with the 
company on September 14. An 
agreement was reached on nearly 


all of the proposed amendments, | 


and Mr. Christie arrived back in 
Chicago on September 15. The 
changes in the Northeast Pilots’ 
Employment Agreement were 
numerous, and progress made by 
both the company and the Associa- 


tion conferees is noteworthy. 


Northeast now has a pilots’ em-| 


ployment agreement comparable to 
if not better than those on 
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POSTHUMOUS 


Captain Harold T. Charleton, 
gave his life for his country. He 
was killed in October, 1943, while 
on active duty. For a time noth- 


CAPT. HAROLD T. CHARLETON 


ing was heard of Captain Charle- 
ton—then a letter was received 
from his aunt, Miss Mary I. Gard- 
iner, containing the following 
paragraphs, which the AIR LINE 
PILOT feels proud and privileged 
to reprint, remembering how much 
this brave defender did for his 
country: 

“It occurred to me recently that 
you, as well as the many friends 
of Captain Charleton, might be in- 
terested in knowing that the Ame- 
rican Airlines company sent me a 


beautiful memoriam concerning 


| Captain Charleton’s career as well 


as a picture of him in uniform, 
which I had never seen. He never 
wore his uniform home on his brief 
visits to us. Also, at Easter of this 


year, I received the Presidential 
Citation from the late President 
Roosevelt, which is indeed very 


gratifying to know his worth was 
recognized and appreciated. 

“T enclose a little picture of him 
(wearing your pin) and you have 
my permission to use these facts 
and the picture in your paper in 
any way you may think best.” 

Sincerely yours, 
/8/ Mary I. Gardiner 


heavier, and faster equipment, the 
standard of che air line pilots 
must be kept at the highest level, 
and the idea of a “dime a dozen” 
for fliers is prop-wash. The pro- 
fession will be more selective when 
blind landings are adopted for 
standard procedure. Until such 
time as the air lines can offer posi- 
tive transportation, we have not 
reached that point of perfection 
for which we strive. Over weath- 
er, around weather, in weather to 
destination calls for pilots of the 
greatest skill. Naturally, when 
this is realized, and the public gets 
this top-notch service we expect, 
there will be “MORE PAY WITH 
SHORTER HOURS.” 
A New Son in the 
Carroll Family 

Captain “Long John” Carroll, 
who looks like Joel McCrea, and 
on occasions hits the golf ball 
like Byron Nelson, is a bit more 
chesty than usual. He has a new 
son, boy number two, named 
Christopher. “Long John” attrib- 
utes his versatility to a new pi- 
lot miracle drug, “Oreton.” Great 
stuff, your scribe must get some 
more. 
| Boqua Returns to 
Regular Flying Status 

Captain E. Z. Boqua, having 
served as flight superintendent and 
dispatcher on other lines for some 
time, has returned to regular fly- 


ing status. Replacing him is that 
|genial gay blade, Captain Bob 
| Mueller. In a secret poll conduct- 


ed by the hostesses, Bob was vot- 
ed the captain “most likely to suc- 
ceed.” As soon he has done 
his tour as apprentice under the 
superintendent of flight control, 
Fairleigh Alberts, plus a short re- 
fresher from the local gasoline 
ration board, he will be the fin- 
| ished product. 

| Which prompts me to say, I am 
|finished, so “Buenas  noches, 
| amigos.” 


as 
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“V-J SPECIAL” 
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BEFORE BOARDING A “V-J SPECIAL” ARMY TRANSPORT PLANE FOR CALIFORNIA AND POSSIBLY CIVILIAN 


STATUS, THESE 19 G. I.’s, 


KELLS, COMMANDING OFFICER OF THE NEW YORK PorT OF 
IS READIED FOR FLIGHT TO 


THE “V-J SPECIAL” 


SAN 


BACK FROM EUROPE, RECEIVE A FAREWELL WORD FROM MAJ. GEN. CLARENCE H. 
E MBARKATION. 


BESIDE GENERAL KELLS, AS 


FRANCISCO, IS BRIG. GEN. CLARENCE P, KANE, COM- 


MANDING GENERAL OF THE NEWARK AIR BASE, AND THE FLIGHT CREW, CAPT. NORMAN F, TIMPER AND FIRST 


OFFICER WILLIAM NEMEC, BOTH OF 


ALPA THINKS NOT | 


(Continued from Page 5, Col. 4) | 





other air lines. 

Talking for the company during 
these Boston meetings were M. H. 
Anderson, vice-president ; J. 
O’Brien, director of personnel; M. | 
H. Wheeler, chief pilot; S. A.| 
Short, superintendent of flight! 
operations; and E. M. Fitch, direc- 
tor of personnel, ATA. The pilot 
conferees were Chairman George | 
Baldwin, A. R. Chaves, H. T. 
Olden, E. A. Cataldo, H. C. Hol-} 
man, and A. Marsh, all of Local | 
Council No. 9, NEA-Boston; and | 
Mr. Christie, of ALPA. | 
Services of NMB Invoked | 

Another high-light activity for | 
September took place on Septem-| 
ber 5. It involved the invoking of | 
the services of the National Media- | 
tion Board in a deadlock in nego- | 
tiations between ALPA and Amer- 
ican Export Airlines to establish a 
pay scale for the copilots flying 
the company’s first C-54 equip- 
ment overseas and intercontinent- | 
ally. Conferences were first re- 
quested for this purpose by the 
Association on January 2, 1945. 
The company responded on Janu- 
ary 12, 1945, and conference dates 
were agreed to and held on Febru- 
ary 20, June 20, and August 9 
and 10, 1945. After the confer- 
ences had deadlocked, this com- 
pany took the amazing stand that 
their present copilots’ pay applied 


to C-54s, and the company was, 
in fact, not in a state of negotia- 
tion at all with their pilots. It 


seems as if magicians can still say, 
“Presto,” and things disappear— 
or can they? ALPA thinks not. 
Who Says, “Yes or No?” 

Believe it or not, 


problems. Is it any wonder that the 
copilot pay case was submitted to 
the National Mediation Board? 
Who Manages Who on Export? 
The American Airlines gained 
majority stock control over Ex- 
port as a result of a Civil Aero- 
nautics Board action on July 5, 
1945. A condition of this deal was 
that both companies were to main- 
tain separate operating entities, 
and yet labor representatives ne- 
gotiating with Export are given to 
understand that the Export negoti- 
ators have no authority to make 
final decisions. And the question 
naturally arises—who is managing 
Export? It is fairly obvious that it 
isn’t Export. So it goes. Some 
companies do business by stalling 
at every opportunity, and others 
do business as business should be 
done. For example, there were 


there ap-| 
parently are no Export officials} CAA regarding the erection of 
who have the authority to say yes| radio towers throughout the coun- 
or no on any pilot-company pay | try. Because these radio towers are 
| cropping up like mushrooms, it is 





UNITED AIR LINES AND ALPA. 
OF HIS COMPANY. 


four air lines involved in the 70 
C-47 STTPO operation. The opera- 
tion is divided equally between 
these companies. A few brief con- 
ferences resulted in the signing 
of an agreement with United Air 
Lines on September 15. Northwest 
Airlines agreed without fussing to 


|a similar agreement. TWA stalled 


from August 7 to October 8, and 
American Airlines is still stalling. 


|The deadlock with AA resulting 


from their refusal to sign a sup- 
plemental agreement concerning 
this operation will shortly be turn- 
ed over to the National Mediation 
Board. 
ALPA’s Engineering Department 
Studies Proposed Changes to CAR 
ALPA’s Engineering Depart- 
ment began the month of Septem- 
ber by continuing its study and 
action on the various proposed 
changes to the CAR, one of which 


concerned the pilot route com- 
petency and qualifying require- 


ments. These proposed changes 


| were reviewed carefully and com- 


pared to prewar CAR specifica- 
tions. At a specially called ALPA 
Central Executive Council meeting 
held on July 27, 1945, to discuss 
these CAR changes, it was un- 
animously decided that the pro- 
posed changes in pilot route com- 
petency should be opposed as being 
entirely inadequate, and that the 
prewar pilot route qualifications 
should be reinstated. This action 
would be in line with the promise 
made by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board when they let down the 
air safety bars during the early 
days of the war on June 11, 1940, 


because of pilot and equipment 
shortages. These shortages no| 


longer exist. 

There has been continuous cor- 
respondence between ALPA’s En- 
gineering Department and_ the 


felt that all air line pilots should 
be on the lookout for tower ob- 
structions inasmuch as a possible 
slip-up may permit the erection of 
more high radio towers without the 
approval of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. 
Special CEC Meeting on the 
Elimination of Stall Speed 
Limitation 

On September 11, 1945, ALPA’s 
President called a second special 
meeting of the CEC to review 





what had transpired between 
ALPA’s Engineering and Air- 
worthiness Advisory Committee 


and the Civil Aeronautics Board | 


relating to deleting the stall speed | well, cheer up, boys, the game has a great future. You've heard that one, haven’t you? Oh, you thin 


limitation from CAR 04 Transport 
Aircraft Airworthiness Require- 
ments. After a review of what 
ALPA had submitted to the CAB 


THE FORMER IS IN THE UNIFORM OF 


in regard to this matter, Mr. 
Behncke asked 


suggestions concerning further ac-| 


tion to be taken. Much discussion 
ensued ending with a recommenda- 
tion that Headquarters forthwith 
inform all ALPA chairmen of the 
CAB’s latest attempts to lessen air 
safety. 


Pilots Will Continue Safety Fight 


|W 
R 


| SOME MOTHER’S EVERYTHING. 
TO REALIZE, THAT ALL OF US SUPERMEN 


for comments and | 


This action first came to the at-| 


tention of the Association through 
Draft Release No. 57 which not 
only proposes to increase the 
present stalling speed limitations 
but to eliminate the stalling speed 
requirement entirely from Part 04 
of the CAR. This caused a wave 
of opposition from all air line 
pilots, and regardless of what all 


the ill-advised CAB members de- 
cide to do about the matter, the 
air line pilots will continue to 


resist, with every power at their 


command, the elimination of a 
definite fixed minimum stalling 


speed for air line equipment. 
Dickerman Represents ALPA 

at Stall Speed Hearing 

1earing on this subject took 
place in Washington beginning on 
10 and extending 


ea ] 
ine I 


September 
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THESE KINDS 


HERE IT Is: 


Ve slip through the night toward Miami, 
I sit on the left with my smirk 

You sit on the right in deep silence, 
Thinking, “Brother, now this guy’s a jerk.” 


You know I have lots of experience, 
Why must I be so damn mean 
Especially to a young fellow like you, 


We 
Pil 
Th 
Thei 


Stick it out, try hard, and youll make it, 


Is all I can say to you, son 


‘Cause after you re 


And the 


| 
Yowll look over at Junior, 


And yowll wish I were there with my smirk. 


through September 14. Because of 
the way in which this hearing was 
arranged and conducted and _ be- 
cause of the CAB’s refusal to give 
the air line pilots sufficient time 
to study the question, no air line | 
pilots attended. The Association | 
made a token or courtesy appear- | 








HY MUST I BE SO DAMN MEAN -.-” 


EMEMBER, BOYS, THE COPILOT IS SOME MOTHER’S PRIDE AND JOY, 
AND REMEMBER TOO, ALTHOUGH IT’S HARI 


OF THOUGHTS WERE QUITE LIKELY THE SPARKS IN 
MIND OF CAPTAIN JERRY WOOD, COUNCIL No. 51-EAL, THAT CAUSED 
HIM TO TAKE HIS PEN IN HAND AND WRITE THIS DIRECT-FROM-THE-HEABFT | 
POETIC GEM, “CAPTAIN’S DEDICATION TO THE JUNIOR PILOT."§ 


Trying hard, but still green. 


ll, lad, it?s an awfully long story, 
ots don’t mellow with age 
ey grow older and griumnier and grumnier, 


reactions, frem dourness 


flying as captain, 

You'll find that your memories are fun. 

night will come surer than Christmas, 
hen you're iced up, and nothing will work 
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WERE ONE DAY COPILOTS TO0, 
THE 





to rage. 


where wide-eyed he sits, 





now employed by the air carrie 
as their chief representative 
Washington at a reported sala” 
of $15,000. Is it any wonder tha 
the federal regulatory agencies f 
civil aviation are rapidly gaining 
bad reputation? Things like tl 
can go on so long and then, than 
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FOR. 
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WHAT, NO SMILES? 











































ance by having its Washington} to the best system of governmen:} AN OUT 
representative, John M. Dicker-| in the world, there must be <# F AN iy 
man, appear. | house cleaning. } = eg 
|CAA and CAB Headed for | Radar in Air Traffic Control , OWN HER 
Sweeping Changes | Needs Watching ) . GEN. M 
This entire affair is bureaucracy | The application of radar to « 
at its worst. The Civil Aeronautics | traffic control has been given mu ] CON 
Board and the entire Civil Aero-| consideration since the end of the} 
|nautics Administration is becoming | War. Needless to say, this is of9 
more and more criticized and the| extreme importance to air li a 
whole setup is apparently headed | pilots, and the progress of radai ; 
for sweeping changes. The bureau-| ! air traffic control and blinc§. .:yument 
crats and bureaucratic methods|landing procedure will warran'% . comfor 
|must be swept from this agency, | careful observation and study 3 “In ord 
and it must be established on a| ALPA and all its members. $ ightly 1 
higher and more dignified plane.| Bureaucracy in Action . > oblems, 
The blame for what is happening) Brought to the attention 0/9. olve a far 
to the CAB and the CAA can be| the Association during the mont! }jelq that 
laid, for the most part, on the|°f September was the CAR Spe}oq produc 
doorstep of the Air Transport As-| ial Regulation No. 323 whici® vitiple x 
sociation, and the Washington ac-|Teads: “Any first pilot who, }ery appre 
tivities of the air carriers it repre- | or subsequent to December 7, 19414) chtest rai 
sents. was qualified as such and as con-Y “4 Jeadi 
P > P petent over a regular or alternat , actur 
Again It’s the Almighty Dollar a and who has been employ: — 
ag _ eagited 3 as first pilot in military air trans boon the me 
It’s the scree old almighty dol- port operations will be considers greta 
lar versus aa safety battle that competent over such route afte - in rai 
has been going on for many years completing over the route eith neh Ber 
and will ee agestese until the qu. yl (a) one one-way trip as first pil’ he eeill 
fications and salaries of the CAA accompanied by a check pilot, th ai 
and yon peer and reggae = (b) two one-way tripe as sect Per 
raised so that these jobs will no “rn 9 ‘ 
be steppingstones to better jobs in oo cae a idshields 
the industry. Just ” illustrate fied and passed by the CAB in ty The mai 
what is meant—let ae take Stuart days’ time without notifying ALP49 h prefe 
— rae beg rig sen ee or giving it or anyone else : j peng 
ployed by the CAB as a lawyer a Seen gets . 
an annual salary of $7,000, who is; (Continued on Page 7, Col. 3) ance of 
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— readily | 
In ca: 
See 11\ ada ible, duy 
BEE Fadl d. Contr 
The Little Flower says the airport costs $200,000,000. What is th SF 
rental cost for United? Maybe that’s the cause for all the gloom. Oh her, i. 
it isn’t funny. Anyway, you've heard about the modern ideas of finance—oh yes, so very modern, in fac ntrols, m 
the ultra modern idea, “Why give a whoop, if you can’t pay for it, your kids will.” And they say, “Si@*! “tae 
ols, landin 


what? We too shall have children, and we’ll make the brats pay for it.” It’s a downright viciot 
circle, that’s what it is. Or shall we say an out-and-out vicious chain, the theory of which is: the livin 


need not worry, and the dead can’t, so everybody's happy. 
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FOR JIMMY A CROIX DEG 


UERRE 
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AN OUTSTANDING STAR IN THE WORLD OF MAKE-BELIEVE PROVES HIM- 


C DRAMA 
0 IS NOW BACK IN HOLLYWOOD. 
WN HERE BEING 


‘ AN OUTSTANDING STAR IN THE WORLD’S MOST TERRIBLE AND REAL- 
WAR. HE Is CoL. JAMES M. STEWART, OF INDIANA, PA., 


THE MOTION PICTURE STAR IS 


AWARDED THE CROIX DE GUERRE WITH PALM FROM 


GEN. MARIAL VALIN, CHIEF OF STAFF FOR THE FRENCH AIR FORCE. 


COMPARABLE TO TORTURE RACK 


ontinued from Page 1, Col. 4) 


rument grouping and lighting, 
comfort. 


In order to decrease drag 
htly or simplify structural 
yblems, engineers too often 


‘lve a fantastically shaped wind- 
eld that optically incorrect 

produces distorted vision and 
tiple reflections and makes 
ry approach and landing in the 
htest rain a major adventure. 


is 


A leading transport airplane 
1ufacturer, whose windshields 
three successive models have 


1 the best for undistorted vis- 
minimum reflection, and visi- 
ty in rain, is about to go off on 
angent with bug-eye blisters 
ch will, no doubt, contain all 
the undesirable 
1 windshield. 
dshields Distort Vision 
The man at the controls would 
+h prefer te go a little slower 


characteristics | 


have adequate visibility when | 


xets there. 
ince of the reflections and the 
rd of landing with no visi- 
y due to rain on a poorly de- 


Aside from the an-| 


ed windshield, it is a grave in- | 


ice to expect an air line pilot, | 


se continued earning capacity 


hand. 

“Engine and flight instruments 
should be grouped according to 
function and placed so they can be 
readily read by either pilot with 
a minimum of parallax. Flight in- 
struments in particular should be 
as near the normal eye level as is 
practicable and arranged so they 
can be easily interpreted for in- 
strument flight. 

“The instrument lighting should 
be designed to produce minimum 
eye fatigue and minimum reflec- 
tions and should be provided with 
enough rheostats to give adequate 
light control. The pilots of East- 
ern Air Lines prefer indirect in-| 
strument lighting to any other that 
has been devised up to now. 

Seats Resemble Torture Rack | 

“The seats provided for the pi-| 
lots in most transport airplanes 
must have been designed by the | 
Spanish Inquisitors, or at least the | 
pilots believe so after spending a| 
few hours in them. Designers 
spare no trouble or expense in 
providing elaborate and comforta- | 
ble seats for the passengers, but | 
expect the pilot, who must be| 
alert, think quickly, and react rap- | 


| idly and correctly, to do so while 


nds largely on the good con-| 


m of his eyes, to fly behind a 
ishield that distorts his vision. 
optometrist or flight surgeon 
ld permit anyone in their 
ge to wear lenses that would 
luce diplopia and it is not fair 
xpect a pilot to spend 85 hours 
onth behind a windshield that 
a similar effect. 
There is also a crying need for 
lshields heavy enough to pro- 
the pilot from birds encoun- 
1 in flight. Just recently a 
crew was hospitalized from 
ing a migratory duck at night. 
unately, their injuries were 
incapacitating, but could have 
very serious. As airplane 
ds increase, this will become 
and more of a hazard unless 
er safeguards are taken. 
essible Control Panel 
\ll cockpit controls and switches 
ld be designed so that they 
operate positively and easily 
should be located so that they 
readily accessible to either pi- 
In cases where this is not 
ble, duplicates should be pro- 
1. Controls of individual units 
se function is such that it is 
rable that they be operated to- 


sitting for hours on something) 
resembling a torture rack. Quite | 
a few veteran air line pilots are 
experiencing trouble with their | 
backs that can be attributed to| 
poorly designed seats. 

“We are not asking for elabo- 
rate seats. All we ask is that the 
pilot’s seat be comfortable, sturdy, 
easily and adequately adjustable 
fore and aft and vertically with a 
positive control lock in any posi- 
tion. 

Proper Cockpit Heating, a ‘“‘Must’”’ 

‘“Pilot comfort and health also 
require adequate cockpit heating 
and ventilating facilities.” 

(Captain Frank Kern fulfills 
here an assignment to imagine) 
that he was addressing an air line 
conference on what is wrong with | 
airplanes from the pilot’s point of | 
view and what should be done. He | 
is with the military transport di- 
vision of EAL, flying twin-engined 
Curtiss Commandos on the run be- | 
tween Miami, Natal, Brazil, and 
Africa. He has been flying for 
that division since 1942, but now 
and then also flies a regular do- 
mestic route. 

A native of St. Louis, where he | 
was born in 1907, Captain Kern 
learned to fly in his ’teens; barn- | 


er, such as throttles, propeller| stormed in 1925-26; flew with the | 
trols, mixture controls, cowl | Navy in 1928-29; was a Curtiss- 


' controls, carburetor heat con-| 


landing light switches, etc., 


ould be placed so they can be 
erated simultaneously with one 





| 


Wright test pilot in 1929-30; and| 
joined EAL on May 1, 1930, as 
a pilot. He became a captain on | 
December 1, 1935.) | 


|The Glenn 


| commendable. | 


__THE AIR LINE PILOT _ 


UP TO OUR NECKS 


(Continued from Page 6, Col. 5) 


opportunity to voice approval or 
disapproval or make any com- 
ments. The Engineering Depart- 
ment discussed this regulation with 
Mr. Behncke, who took issue with 
the CAB for permitting changes 
relating to air line pilots to come 
about without giving the pilots a 
chance to voice their opinions. 
Again it’s bureaucracy at its worst. 
ALPA Receives Invitations tq Visit 
Three Aircraft Companies 

During the month of September, | 
ALPA’s Engineering and Air Wor- 
thiness Advisory Committee re- 
ceived invitations from Consoli- 
dated-Vultee Aircraft Corporation, 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation, and 
Martin Company to 
visit their plants to examine mock- 
ups of new air line equipment 
which is now in the process of 
being planned and_ engineered. 
These companies are anxious to 
secure the comments of the air 


|line pilots on what the air line 


airplane of tomorrow should be 
like and how fast it should land. 
Kilgore Heads Home from 
Lima, Peru 

William P. Kilgore, of ALPA’s 
Grievance Department, is on his 
way back to Headquarters from 
Lima, Peru, where he was con- 
ferring with Pan American-Grace 
Airways, Inc., concerning the re- 
lease of Frank W. McGann, one 
of Panagra’s best first pilots. 
While in Lima, Mr. Kilgore also 
represented ALPA in a_ group 
grievance involving about 10 or | 
12 complaints on Panagra. He left | 
Headquarters on July 28, 1945, 
and is expected back some time 
during the latter part of Septem- 
ber. McGann has been reinstated. 
Dickerman and Behncke 
Double for Kilgore 

The absence of Mr. Kilgore, who 
heads ALPA’s Grievance Depart- 
ment, caused the work of this de- 
partment to fall on other should- 
ers. John M. Dickerman, ALPA’s 
Washington representative, and 
Mr. Behncke doubled for Mr. Kil- 
gore during his absence. Numerous | 
cases were disposed of success- 
fully. The general experience of | 
this department is that too many 
air lines are indulging in too much | 
quick firing and the imposing of | 
disciplinary penalties that are far 
too severe. They are, nevertheless, 
quick to realize their mistakes and 
to take corrective action which is 


Pilot-Company Relations in Air 
Line Industry in Healthy State 
Generally speaking, the pilot- 
company relations in the air line | 
industry are in a very healthy | 
state, particularly when one reads 
of all the strikes and unrest in 
other industries. The air carrier 
companies and their employees are 
developing the practice of settling 
their differences around a con- 
ference table while operations con- 
tinue as compared to other indus- 
tries indulging in strikes and all | 
sorts of work stoppages. | 
ALPA Comes Through | 
As Is Its Habit 
This review of ALPA activities | 
should give our three readers some | 
idea of how crammed full of As-| 
sociation activities the month of | 
September really was. Each time | 
we tear off another leaf from the 
calendar to begin a new month, | 
we reflect hopefully, ‘Now this! 
month can’t possibly be as busy 
as the last.” What happens? We’re 
always up to our necks in work. 
October is just around the corner | 
now, and again we’ll tear another 
leaf from the calendar and again | 
we'll be hopeful—but????? Many | 
conferences of great importance | 
are already slated for ALPA dur-| 
ing October but with the full sup- | 
port of all its members and the} 
cooperation of everyone at Head-| 
quarters, ALPA will, as is its| 
habit, come through with flying| 
colors. ALPA’s organizers knew 





| full well that its road would be 


rugged and busy and for that rea-| 
son saw to it that ALPA’s founda- 
tions were firmly laid. The Associa- 
tion is young but strong, and one 
of its mottoes is, ““‘THE DIFFI- | 
CULT WE DO AT ONCE; THE 
IMPOSSIBLE TAKES A LITTLE 
LONGER.” Next is October, and 
it’s 60 days until Christmas. 











By the 
Airline Pilots 


CHUCKLE DUST 


Mayor Fiorello (Little Flower) LaGuardia, New York’s fire-ball 
Mayor, is asked many and-varied questions. Here’s one that’s a “dilly.” 
It seems a New Yorker was reading in bed when the radio played the 
“National Anthem” and he didn’t know whether to stand up or remain 
lying down. The “Little Flower” sent the letter of inquiry, received 
from this person asking whether he should stand up or lie down, to 
the War Department, but it didn’t know the answer, so it forwarded 
the letter to the Flag Association. Well, they didn’t know it either so 
on the third bounce it landed back in the lap of the Mayor, who finally 
answered it saying, “I suggest that the next time you go to bed, you 
turn your radio off and go to sleep.” 


* 














* Ba 


PRICELESS 

Give some people the twenty-six letters of the alphabet to play 
with and they burst forth with strange and priceless concoctions of 
the English language. Here is a masterpiece from the pen of Betty 
Blowgum which appeared in the New York DAILY NEWS, “Voice of 
the People” under the title of BRONX INVASION: 

“Queens: What a drippy bunch of dames come from the Bronx! 
A few of these fleabags got to a party in beautiful Jamaica and loused 
it all up. They ain’t got no class nohow and seemed out of place with 
us ladies from Brooklyn. Those Bronx biscuits could only down about 
five pails of lager before they blew their tops and started clogging. 
Phooey on them.” 


BONEY 

The air express operations employees of Pan American Airways 
are bewildered over a recent shipment of bones via Clipper from 
Havana to New York. It seems that the bag of bones consisted of one 
skeleton, valued at $100.00, with a couple of spare parts that have 
these employees guessing—an extra skull and backbone. What has 
the PAA men worried is—why the spare parts? 

It’s ventured that maybe the spare skull is for the headless horse- 
man and the backbone for one of our spineless politicians. If the 
skeleton itself were asked, it would probably say, “They’re only props 
for my ghosting business” and Paul Carpenter, AA Burbank, would 
say, “Sounds boney.” Excuse me, my tongue slipped; I mean, 
“Corny.” 





* x * 


*TIS STRANGE INDEED 


Calbraith P. Rodgers, first man to fly ACROSS the United States, 
cracked up so many times that he used enough spare parts to build 
seven complete biplanes. His flight took one month and 18 days, 49 
days total, beginning on September 17, 1911, and ending on Decem- 
ber 10, 1911, during which time he came down 30 times. The only 
original parts left at the finish were the rudder and drip pan. 


x * 
YES, INDEED 
When one pays the piper, there are no ceiling prices. 
* * 
INTUITION 
Not long ago, there appeared in the Cincinnati ‘Inquirer’ this 


gem: “The so-called woman’s intuition is a woman’s ability to read 
between men’s lyings.” 


* 


ok 
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THREE LITTLE MONKEYS 


The expressions, from left to right, are like the three ‘little 
monkeys, “hear nothing, see nothing, speak nothing.”’ Probably more 
typically descriptive of the expressions of these three Jap-rat officers, 
deplaning at Manila to have a talk with General MacArthur, is the fol- 
lowine: the one in front. with his lower lip out-thrust. is scorn: the 
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* * 
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one in the center maintains his stoic posture, which is the hypocritical 
varnish for his true knife-in-the-back feelings; and the last grieves for 


the failure of his ‘“man-god,” whose puny efforts failed to supplant 
the Almighty God. Speaking realistically, the whole conduct of Ger- 
ny’s Germans and Japan’s Japs is a shameful spectacle of which 
humanity in general cannot be proud. We continue to read in the 
papers accounts of almost unbelievable Jap atrocities and yes, let’s 
not forget the Germans either, who are worse than the Japs because 
they had plenty of opportunity to learn the difference between what 
is human and good, and what is beastly and rotten. 
.__ Too many stories of prison horrors and atrocities of every pos- 
sible mean and low character dwell too much on the details of those 
happenings and not enough on the nature and character of the beast- 
men who performed them. Far too much dignity is being lent to the 
whole affair. Why pamper Hirohito who is a satan in sheep’s cloth- 
ing? What should happen is that these two races of people, Ger- 
many’s Germans and Japan’s Japs, should not be permitted to rule 
themselves for two hundred years. During the passing of these two 
centuries, the people of these two vile nations should be treated civilly, 
and at the same time they should be indoctrined thoroughly, right 
from scratch, on what civilization is all about. 
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“Neither Rain, Nor Snow, Nor Heat, 
From the Swift Completion of 






25 YEARS AGO 


ies all across the continent ob- 

ed the 25th anniversary of the 
nation’s first coast-to-coast airway 
on September 8, and are looking 
head to what ‘the next 25 years of 

transportdtion development will 
brin > cities have watched the 
whole of air progress from 
1920 te 





Since 1920, planes have grown from 
the single-engined, open cockpit, 90- 
mile-an-hour type to twin-engined, 
190-mile-an-hour passenger and cargo 
air liners; flying has changed from 
the “seat of the pants’’ type to pre- 
cise, scientifically planned schedules; 
and coast-to-coast transit time has 
been reduced from three days to the 
point where passengers and cargo 
cross the continent just overnight. 
Age of Flight Begins Sept. 8, 1920 

Thus it is that the silver anniver- 
sary of the original coast-to-coast 
airway coincides with the first chap- 
ter of the Age of Flight. It all began 
on September 8, 1920, when the U. S. 
Post Office Department completed the 
first air route between the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. The practicability of 
air mail service had been proved in 


1918 and 1919 on an experimental run | 


between New York and Washington. 
The Post Office Department, 


con- | 


1919; 
land 


the 


the second leg, bety 
and New York, on 
third leg, between 
Omaha, on M 
last leg, bet 
Francisco, 
It was 
just 25 yes 
carried 
first time. It left 
at 6:14 a.m. September 8, 
reached San Francisco at 2 p 
September 11-—82 2/3 hours later! 
Aboard the initial flight were 16,000 
letters, including one from Mayor F 
Hylan, of New York City, to Mayo 
James “Sunny Jim’’ Rolph, of 
Francisco. The first transcontinental 
air mail service had to rely on planes 
and trains—planes carrying the 
pouches in the daytime; trains at 
night. Scheduled time westbound was 
63 hours; eastbound, 78% hours. 
Day and Night Flights, a Must 
Fast as these schedules were back 
in 1920 and 1921, they didn’t seem 
to offer enough advantages over rail 
time. Through day and night flights 
from coast to coast appeared to be 
the answer. Pilots of the Post Office 
Department, realizing this, volun- 
teered to stage a demonstration 
through day and night flight. It be- 
gan at San Francisco February 22, 
1921, and ended in New York just 


iy 15, 1920; and 
Omaha 
ptember 8&8 19. 








" Septembe r 8 19 
that air mail 
continent for 





‘the tl 
Mineola, New Y < 


1920, and 


across 





San 


vinced that air mail service should | 33 hours, 21 minutes later. Overnight 


be extended across the continent, be- 
gan looking for the most likely 
route—one which would best serve 
the whole country. They selected the 
so-called ‘‘Pathway of the Pioneers” 
between New York and San Fran- 
cisco— the route which had been 
followed by explorers on foot, by 
covered wagons, by the Pony Ex- 
press, by the stage coach, by the 
first transcontinental railroad, by the 
first transcontinental telegraph line, 
and by the first transcontinental 
highway. 
First Airways Have Four Legs 
World War I DeHaviland planes, 
equipped with 400 horsepower Liberty 
engines and capable of carrying 400 
pounds of mail plus their pilots, were 
assigned to the operation. The first 
leg of the airway, between Chicago 
and Cleveland, was opened May 15, 





portions of the route, pilots:flew by 


the aid of bonfires set by public- 
spirited farmers and communities. 
That first through flight demon- 


strated what really could be done by 
all-air schedules. The result was an 
appropriation by Congress of $1,250,- 
000 for continuing the air mail serv- 
ice and lighting the airway. On July 
1, 1924, regular day and night coast- 
to-coast air mail service was in- 
augurated. 
From P. O. to Private Contractors 
Having pioneered air mail service 
and proved its practicability, the 
Post Office Department began turn- 
ing such operations over to private 
contractors in Boeing Air 


Transport obtained the San Fran- | 


cisco-Chicago portion of the route in 
open competitive bidding. National 
Air Transport was awarded the New 


THE AIR LINE PILOT 


__ September 1945) 


Nor Gloom of Night Stays These Couriers} 
Appointed Rounds’’—Herodotus| 


Their 
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(1) This picture was taken at Checkerboard Field in Maywood, IIl., when it was leased and operated by Davey 
Behncke and his Dad, Chas. Behncke, recently deceased, and their business partners, Louis Meyers, chief me. 
chanic, and Bert Blair, an early day pilot. The Post Office Department leased rights to operate from Checker. 
board Aviation Service and operated from this field for several years, beginning in 1919. Checkerboari- 
Field, with its combination miscellaneous commercial flying activities and U. S. Air Postal Service, was on 
of the principle cradles of air transportation in this country. (2) Here Pilot Harry Huking, now a veteran o0/ 
nearly 70,000 flying hours, receives the air mail from Postmaster Austin Jackson. The time was July 2, 1924~ 
quite a piece back, what? Harry still flies for United Air Lines, and is one of the top pilots on the company’; 
transpacific route, operated by UAL for the Army. Huking’s flying record is something for the newcomers in the 
profession to shoot at, and is second only to the one and only E. Hamilton Lee, dean of all of the world’s ai 
pilots. (3) The old boy himself—dean of them all! There will never be another E. Hamilton ‘‘Ham” Lee, and 
there will never be another record such as he has established in the air line piloting profession which, at the 
present writing, stands at 25,000 hours in the air, and he’s still at it and going strong. He flies for UAL be. 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles. His son, Robert E. Lee, also a UAL pilot, now a captain, often flew as 
his dad’s copilot. Here is how ‘‘Ham’’ looked 25 years ago, while flying the U. S. Post Office air mail operat. 
ing out of Checkerboard field. What kind of a pilot is he? ’Tis a foolish question. With 25,000 flying hours to 
his credit, what do you think? 





York-Chicago section; Varney Air-| airway. Heavy essential travel con-| eer air mail service over “U. S. Ai 
lines was granted the route between | nected with the defense program | Mail Route No. 1” in the 1920’s, toda 
Pasco, Wash., and Elko, Nev.; and | reached new peaks immediately after | is actively working to produce t! 
Pacific Air Transport was awarded | Pearl Harbor. Military men and ma-| efficiency of present operations a 
the route between Seattle and Los | terials jammed commercial transport | to bring about the still larger ce. 
Angeles. All were predecessors of | planes linking the major embarkation; velopments of the future. ; 
United Air Lines points of the Pacific and Atlantic. Captain Lee and Son Honorary Crevy | 
Many a “‘first’’ has been chalked While helping to speed the war pro- | of Anniversary Flight : 
up on the mid-continent coast-to- eveed through the operation of — E. Hamilton Lee, dean of all 
coast route. Some of the nation’s| regular commercial flights, air lines world’s pilots. is one of those 1 
first air passengers rode over it in also undertook many direct military ve wd I “tag one of those whg 
the box-like cabins of single-engined tasks. Some of its crews working un- set in the 25th anniversary celt 
Zoeing 40s. They paid $400 for a dc r contract for the Air Transport goign Lee was a pilot on the orig 
32-hour coast-to-coast trip, with 14| Command, chalked up the phenom- v. Papp yg ars run between Ne 
refueling stops en route. Today, the | Mal record of 5,200,000 miles in 2%4| York and Washington. Today, w 


coast-to-coast fare is $119.10—and the | Years of difficult flying in Alaska almost four million miles of flying t 











trip is made overnight in the spaci- without so much as scratching a —, potato _ is a captain on 
ous cabins of twin-engined Douglas! Plane! Other of its crews began Uni ae ea Fran ae Sees 
Mainliners. The air travelers’ lot im-| flying the Pacific for the ATC. Or- — Ss Pacific | Coast route. wi 
—s Begg : accenver|iginally, they operated fro San | makes him especially proud, howey 
proved when tri-motored passenger i=J ro? : I m san ; the fact that he } aie . 5 
equipment began taking to the route Francisco to Honolulu and Australia as th ti oe gee ee ee eee fly 
in 1929, Multi-motored service was in-| but, as the Japs pushed back from | WIth pee ge Na 0 ayge ggelage ren 
troduced then, and in 1930, steward-| the South Pacific, the Southwest leg | 80m. Fobert wed a age yarn Mm 
esses were introduced by UAL ex-| Of the route was gradually moved | °rary crew over the mid-contin 
perimentally on its San’ Francisco- | 2orthward ee ee ee 
Chicaso route In its quarter of a century, the | 1945. 

Pearl Harbor Disaster Speeds mid-continent coast-to-coast airway The original coast-to-coast airw 
“eee Ness , has grown and extended to scores of | is 25 years old—but, like a youth 
Air Travel additional cities and numerous im-| that it is looking ahead, rat 
World War II only tended to em-| portant areas not served by the or-| than yackward, as it awaits 
»t the strategic importance of | iginal New York-San Francisco | significant advances which are cc : 

the mid-continent transcontinental| route. Many a man who helped pion-! ing with the Age of Flig 
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HOLD YOUR HA TS The 25th anniversary of the nation’s first coast-to-coast route, nov) 

flown by United Air Lines, also heralds the first chapter of the /8¢ 
of Flight. The scene above will be typical as mammoth four-engined Douglas DC-6s begin landing at «i 
ports all along the historic mid-continent airway. A fifth of these 300-mile-an-hour planes, capable o!} 
carrying 52 passengers plus 5,500 pounds of cargo, have been ordered by UAL at a cost of approxim) 
ately $25,000,000. The company reports they will be able to reduce coast-to-coast air travel time to 9°: 














hours or less and will introduce new features of comfort and efficiency on the nation’s airways. Contra‘ 














this 914 hours from coast to coast with the flying time and most every other kind of time it took to spat 
the continent during the time that the pictures at the top of the page were taken, which, should you car 
to inquire, was 82°4 hours. Oh, you don’t believe it? Well, read the record of the first transcontinenté 
| coast-to-coast air mail flight: “It happened on September 8, 1920, just 25 years ago, that air mail wa! 
carried all the way across the continent for the first time. It left Mineola, New York, at 6:14 a. m. of 
September 8, 1920, and reached San Francisco at 2:25 p. m., September 11—8224 hours later. Aboaré 
| the initial flight were 16,000 air mail letters.”” YESTERDAY the coast-to-coast time was 8224 hours 
| TODAY it is 91% hours, and tomorrow, HOLD YOUR HATS! 
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